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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 410.) 

The chief difference between man in a rude, and 
man in a civilized state of society is, that the one 
wastes his force, whether natural or acquired—the 
other economizes, that is, saves it. The man in a 
rude state has very rude instruments; he, there- 
fore, wastes his force: the man in a civilized state 
has very perfect ones ; he, therefore, economizes it. 
Should we not laugh at the gardener who went to 
hoe his potatoes with a stick having a short crook 
at the end? It would be a tool, we should say, fit 
only for children to use. Yet such a tool was 
doubtless employed by some very ancient nations; 
for there is an old medal of Syracuse which repre- 
sents this very tool. The common hoe of the gar- 
dener is a much more perfect tool, because it saves 
labor. Could we have any doubt of the madness 
of the man who would propose that all iron hoes 
should be abolished, to furnish more extensive em- 
ployment to labourers who should be provided only 
with a crooked stick cut out of a hedge? The truth 
is, if the working men of the United States had no 
better tools than crooked sticks, they would be in 
a state of actual starvation. One of the chiefs of 
New Zealand, before that country had been colo- 
nized, told a missionary that his wooden spades 
were all broken, and he had not an axe to make 
any more; his canoes were all broken, and he had 
not a nail or a gimlet to mend them with; his po- 
tato-grounds were uncultivated, and he had not a 
hoe to break them up with; and that, for want of 
cultivation, he and his people would have nothing 
to eat. This shows the state of a pcople without 
tools. The man had seen tools, and knew their 
value. 

About three or four hundred years ago, from the 
times of King Henry IV. to those of King Henry 
VL, and, indeed, long before these reigns, there 
were often, as we have already mentioned, grievous 
famines in England, because the land was very 
wretchedly cultivated. Men, women, and children 
perished of actual hunger by thousands; and those 
who survived kept themselves alive by eating the 
bark of trees, acorns, and pig-nuts, There were 
no machines then; but the condition of the labour- 
ers was so bad, that they could not be kept to work 
upon the land without those very severe and tyran- 
nical laws, which actually forbade them to leave the 
station in which they were born as labourers, for 
any hope of bettering their condition in the towns. 
There were not labourers enough to till the ground, 
for they worked without any skill, with weak plows 
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and awkward hoes. They were just as badly off|/pact body. A series of these operations produces 
as some of the people of Portugal and Spain, who! a cable, such as may hold a barge at anchor. The 
are miserably poor, because they have bad machines; \twisted fibres of hemp become yarn; many yarns 
or, as the Chinese labourers, who have scarcely any|become a strand ; three strands make a rope ; and 
machines, and are the poorest in the world. three ropes make a cablet, or small cable. By 
In the reigns of Henry IV. and V. of England, | carefully untwisting all its separate parts, the prin- 
there was plenty of labour to be performed, but the| ciple upon which it is constructed is evident. The 
tools were so bad, and the want of agricultural | operation is a complex one; and the rope-maker is 
knowledge so universal, that the land was never |a skilled workman. Rope-making machinery is now 
half cultivated, and therefore all classes were poorly | carried much further. But the wheel that twisted 
off. They had little corn to exchange for manu-jthe hemp into yarn was a prodigy to the inquiring 
factures, and in consequence the labourer was badly | savage. 
clothed, badly lodged, and had a very indifferent} Another of these New Zealanders, and he was a 
share of the scanty crop which he raised. The|very shrewd and intelligent person, carried back to 
condition of the labourer would have proceeded from|his country from England, a small hand-mill for 
bad to worse, had agricultural improvement not| grinding corn, which he prized as the greatest of all 
gone forward to improve the general condition of|earthly possessions. And well might he prize it! 
all classes. Commons were inclosed; arable land|He had no machine for converting corn into meal, 
was laid down to pasture; sheep were kept upon | but two stones, such as were used in the remote 
grass-land, where wretched crops had before been| parts of the highlands of Scotland some years ago. 
growing. This was superseding labour to a great| And to beat the grain into meal by these two stones, 
extent, and much clamor was raised about this|(a machine, remember, however imperfect,) would 
plan, and probably a large amount of real distress|occupy the labour of one-fourth of his family, to 


was produced. But mark the consequence. Al- 
though the money wages of labour were lowered, 
because there were more labourers in the market, 


procure subsistence for the other three-fourths. 
The ancient Greeks, three thousand years ago, had 
improved upon the machinery of the hand-stones, 


the real amount of wages was higher, for better food | for they had hand-mills. But Homer, the old Greek 


was created by pasturage at a cheaper rate. The 
labourer then got meat who had never tasted it 
before; and when the use of animal food became 
general, there were cattle and corn enough to be 
exchanged for manufactured goods, and the labourer 
got a coat and a pair of shoes, who had formerly 
gone half naked. Step by step have the people of 
England been advancing in the same direction for 
two centuries; and the agricultural industry of Great 
Britain is now as much directed to the production 
of meat, milk, butter, cheese, as to the growth of 
corn and other cereals. The once simple husbandry 
of our ancestors has become a scientific manufac- 
ture. 

There may be some persons still who object to 
machinery, because, having grown up surrounded 
with the benefits it has conferred upon them, with- 
out understanding the source of these benefits, they 
are something like the child who sees nothing but 
evil in a rainy day. The people of New Zealand 
very rarely came to us; but when they did come 
they were acute enough to perceive the advantages 
which machinery has conferred upon us, and the 
great distance in point of comfort between their 
state and ours, principally for the reason that they 
have no machinery, while we have a great deal. 
One of these men burst into tears when he saw a 
rope-walk; because he perceived the immense su- 
periority which the process of spinning ropes gave 
us over his own countrymen. He was ingenious 
enough, and so were many of his fellow-islanders, 
to have twisted threads together after a rude 
fashion; but he knew that he was a long way off 
from making a rope. The New Zealander saw the 
spinner in the rope-walk, moving away from a 
wheel, and gradually forming the hemp round his 
body into a strong cord. By the operation of the 
wheel he is enabled so to twine together a number 
of separate fibres, that no one fibre can be separated 
from the mass, but forms part of a hard and com- 


poet, describes the unhappy condition of the slave 
who was always employed in using this mill. The 
groans of the slave were unheeded by those who 
consumed the produce of his labour; and such was 
the necessity tor meal, that the women were com- 
pelled to turn these mills when there were not 
slaves enough taken in war to perform this irksome 
office. There was plenty of labour then to be per- 
formed, even with the machinery of the hand-mill ; 
but the slaves and the women did not consider that 
labour was a good in itself, and therefore they bit- 
terly groaned under it. By and by the understand- 
ings of men found out that water and wind would 
do the same work that the slaves and the women 
had done ; and that a large quantity of labour was 
at liberty to be employed for other purposes. Does 
any one ask if society was in a worse state in con- 
sequence? We answer, labour is worth nothing 
without results. Its value is only to be measured 
by what it produces. If, in a country where hand- 
mills could be had, the people were to go on beat- 
ing grain between two stones, all would pronounce 
them fools, because they could obtain an equal 
quantity of meal with a much less expenditure of 
labour. Some have a general prejudice against 
that sort of machinery which does its work with 
very little human assistance ; it is not quite so cer- 
tain, therefore, that they would agree that people 
would be equal fools to use the hand-mill when 
they could employ the wind-mill or the water- 
mill. An ordinary water-mill for grinding corn 
will grind about one hundred and twenty bushels 
a day. To do the same work with a hand-mill 
would require one hundred and fifty men. At fifty 
cents a day the daily wages of these men would 
amount to $75, which, reckoning six working days, 
is $430 a week, or $22,360 a year. The rent and 
taxes of a mill would be about $800 a year. The 
cost of machinery would be certainly more for the 
hand-mills than the water-mill, therefore we will 
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not take the cost of machinery into calculation. To| being the season for drinking the waters, the town 
produce, therefore, one hundred and twenty bushels, is crowded with gentry, who make a splendid ap- 
of flour by hand we should pay $75; by the water-| pearance, and live in great dissipation, to the dis- 
mill we should pay $256; that is, we should pay) grace of religion and morality. It is said that one 
nearly thirty times as much by the one process as thousand persons attended the concert last night. 
by the other. The actual saving is something Believing it right to have another meeting, one was 
about the ordinary price of the flour in the market; accordingly appointed at a meeting-house of the 
that is, the consumer, if the corn were ground by dissenters, which it was thought would hold twelve 
hand, would pay double what he pays now for hundred persons or more; and it was presently filled, 
flour ground at a mill. |and proved through the adorable mercy of our hea- 
But if the system of grinding corn by hand were) venly Father, to whom be all the praise, a pre- 
a very recent system of society, and the introduc-| cious season, ending in solemn prayer and praises. 
tion of so great a benefit as the water-mill had all Hannah More, having desired a Friend to bring 
at once displaced the hand-grinders, as the spinning) me to their house again, I there found the cele- 
machinery displaced the spinning wheel, what must) brated William Wilberforce, who had been at the 
become, it is said, of the one hundred and fifty men meeting, which I knew not of; but it was some- 
who earned the $75 a day, of which sum the con-| what remarkable and unusual, that I should be led 
sumer has now got $72 44 in his pocket? ‘They to touch upon the enormity of the slave-trade. We 
must go to other work. And what is to set them) soon became quite familiar, and he asked me many 
to that work? The same $72 44; which, being! questions about the state of religion inthe different 
saved in the price of flour, gives the poor man, as’ parts of the continent where I had been, and ap- 
well as the rich man, more animal food and fuel ;| peared much pleased that I had had an interview 
a greater quantity of clothes, and of a better| with Thomas Paine. Hannah More and her sis- 
quality, a better house than his hand-labouring ters are all unmarried, live in good style, and do a 
ancestors used to have, much as his house might’ great deal of good—they have written and com- 
yet be improved ; better furniture, and more of it;| piled many excellent works, some for the use of 
domestic utensils, and books. ‘lo produce these| charity schools, &e. They are a band of sisters, 
things there must be more labourers employed than! desirous of employing their time in doing what may 
before. The quantity of labour is, therefore, not) be beneficial in the world, and avoid all the gay 
diminished, while its productiveness is much in-| and dissipating amusements of Bath. We did not 
creased. It is as if every man amongst us had be-| retire to bed till near twelve o'clock, and after the 
come suddenly much stronger and more industrious.| fatigue of the day, I was favoured to lie down, re- 
The machines labour for us, and are yet satisfied) joicing in the goodness and mercy of God. Look- 
without either food or clothing. They increase all} in, back at my visit among the people, thankful- 
our comforts, and they consume none themselves.| ness covered my mind, that the Lord had preserved 
The hand-mills are not grinding, it is true: but the! me, as I humbly hope, from wounding the blessed 
ships are sailing that bring us foreign produce ; the) cause of Truth, which is at times above all things 
looms are moving that give us more clothes; the|dear to me. I had dreaded going there, but was 
potter, the glass-maker, and joiner, are each em-| convinced that the Lord is sufficient for his own 
ployed to add to our household goods; we are each| work.— William Savery. 
of us elevated in the scale of society ; and all these} He does not appear to have thought that Friends 
things happen because machinery has diminished | placed too great dependence upon the need of di- 
the cost of production. vine revelation to qualify for the work of the minis- 
(To be continued.) try, but proved in his own experience, that it is the 
=e Selected, |ONly source of all ability for that solemn and 
The public meeting this evening at Bath was| weighty work. “ Without me,” said Christ to his 
large ; a considerable number of other professors | immediate disciples, . ye can do nothing.” If they, 
attended, and many could not get in; they behaved} whom he chose to be the first messengers of the 
with great propriety; and I felt my mind relieved| blessed gospel, could do nothing without him, but 
to my own satisfaction. Very few of the members| must tarry at Jerusalem until they were endued 
of our Society here have the appearance of Friends,| with power from on high, no more can any now do 
and some said they were sorry they could not at-| any thing for his glory, the salvation of others, or 
tend; but they were engaged at parties at that| for their own, without his power and Spirit imme- 
time. Having paid a visit in the forenoon to the diately operating upon them, and furnishing the 
famous Hannah More and her four sisters, some| food, whatever it may be, that he designs for others. 
of them being present at the meeting, came and in-| While in Ireland, attending a public meeting at 
vited us to their house again. There came also aj Richhill, W. Savery says, “ A drunken priest, who 
middle-aged, well-dressed woman, who shook hands attended, was held up to the people in such a man- 
with me, and asked when it would suit me to re-|ner, that they thought he could not have been so 
ceive a visit, as she wanted to have some conversa-| described, if I had not received some previous in- 
tion with me. I told her this evening, and while) formation; but they were satisfied their conjecture 
at supper she came ; she stayed about half an hour,| was wrong, and were glad he had been so handled. 
appeared to be a singular and extraordinary cha-|I knew not that there was any in his station pre- 
racter, had been bred a Roman Catholic in Lon-|sent until after meeting.” 





The same power that}a garden in the Isle of Capri. 


and by the leading, moving and drawing hereof, 
ought every evangelist and christian pastor to be 
led and ordered iu his labour and work of the gos- 
pel, both as to the place where, as to the persons to 
whom, and as to the time wherein he is to minister. 
Moreover they, who have this authority, may and 
ought to preach the gospel, though without human 
commission or literature; as on the other hand, 
they who want the authority of this divine gift, 
however learned, or authorized by the commission 
of men or churches, are to be esteemed but as de- 
ceivers, and not true ministers of the gospel.” 

Indian Population of the United States and 
Territories —According to the report for 1855, of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Indian 
population of the United States, exclusive of a few 
in several of the States, who have lost their tribal 
character, or amalgamated with the whites or 
blacks, may be estimated at from 320,000 to 350,- 
000 souls. The tribes are 50 in number. In 1854 
the payments of money by the Government to the 
various tribes amounted to $546,357 38. During 
the last ten years, expenditures have been made by 
certain societies for the educational and religious 
advancement of the Indians as follows: By the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, (Boston,) $402,974 ; by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, (New York,) 
$327,193 53; by the Missionary Socicty of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, (New York,) $107,- 
230 ; by the American Indian Mission Association, 
(Louisville,) $104,413 15 ; by the Catholic Mission, 
(St. Louis,) $387,319 65. During the same period, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South has expend- 
ed for the same purposes about $288,000. The 
total outlay for the christianization and civilization 
of the Indians, within the last ten years, amounts 
to more than $2,150,000 —D. News. 


ay <alilineans 

The Twinkling of the Stars—According to 
Arago, astronomers and others have failed to arrive 
at a satisfactory explanation of the the twinkling o¢ 
stars, on account of their failure to give an exac 
definition of the term scintillation. He affirms then 
that, in so far as naked-eye observers of the heavens’ 
are concerned, scintillation, or twinkling, consists in 
very rapid fluctuations in the brightness of the stars. 
These changes are almost always accompanied by 
variations of color and certain seeondary effects, 
which are the immediate consequences of every in- 
crease or diminution of brightness ; such as consid- 
erable alterations in the apparent magnitude of the 
stars, and in the length of the diverging rays, which 
appear to issue in different directions from their 
ceutres. It has been remarked from a very early 
age that the phenomenon of twinkling is accompa- 
nied by a change of colour. It is asserted that the 
name of Barakeach, given by the Arabians to the 
star Sirius, signifies the star of a thousand colours. 
Arago asserts that the planets twinkle 

~o 

Palace Discovered under Ground. —The remains 
of a magnificent palace have been discovered under 
It must not only 


don, but growing uneasy with the practices of that qualified Simon Peter, the fisherman,to do his Lord’s' have been splendid in structure, but in situation, 
people, she went off to Rome, expecting her mind| work, was that which enabled William Savery, the! commanding a view of the bay of Palermo and 
would be relieved at that fountain-head of religion,| tanner, to speak to the conditions of the people, and| Naples. Marble of various colours was used in 
but was greatly deceived; and after residing there| bring them under conviction, or administer the con-|its construction, and all its apartments, so far as 
three years, protesting against their errors, for|solations of the gospel—though we are far from ex-|the excavations have proceeded, are of the most 
which she had several times been likely to lose her| pecting the same degree of its divine manifestation,| spacious and elegant character. The doorway is 


life, she returned through France. Not finding true|as was furnished to the Holy Apostles. Robert 
religion there, she had come to Bath about nine| Barelay says, “As by the light or gift of God, all 
months since, disgusted with all professions, and| true knowledge in things spiritual is received and 
separated from them, yet seeking the Truth; she| revealed, so by the same, as it is manifested and 
was overjoyed at being at the meeting, having never) received in the heart, by the strength and power 





twelve feet wide, and of white marble, and the 
rooms are payed in mosaic, while the walls are 
painted red, blue, and yellow, &c. Several coins 
of the reign of Augustus and Tiberias have been 
found, some of them disclosing the curious fact that 


thought of inquiring of Friends for religion; after| thereof, every true minister of the gospel is ordained,|the coins of one reign were at times recoined in 
expressing a little to her, we parted. 23d. This prepared, and supplied in the work of the ministry ;| another. 
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Ill-natured Remarks. 
It was the confession of a Christian man, “ Often 





Till our knowledge is more advanced, it is the|is formed; and, when we arrive at a proper matu- 


duty of men of science to keep their eyes open to all | rity in goodness, we shall be entirely free from those 
have I felt disturbed and rebuked by the recollec-|the possible alternations; when riper observation, 


difficulties, and absolutely at peace. ‘Right tem- 


tion of remarks which have fallen from my lips, of with the concurrent advance of chemical theory,) per’ and a ‘proper maturity in goodness,’ does not 


an uncharitable and ill-natured tenor. 
whom they were uttered may never have recalled 
them, and those of whom they may have been spo- 
ken may never have heard them ; but my own mem- 
ory has treasured them up, and they are now often 
reverted to with pain and humiliation. I may have 
thought, at the time, that they were justified by cir- 
cumstances, and were no more than frank expres- 
sions of my convictions ; and yet I cannot conceal 
from myself that they had in them aspice of malig- 
nity, of which I should have been ashamed.” How 
many might, with propriety, make a similar confes- 
sion! ‘The staple of conversation with many is this 
very freedom of remark on the conduct of others. 
Severe criticism on their acts, suspicion of their mo- 
tives, doubts of their sincerity, exaggeration of their 
failings, unfair construction of their words, and, in 
general, misrepresentation, more or less gross, of 
their conduct, are things wh ch we daily observe in 
common conversation. None, we presume, are 
blameless in this matter ; but the general prevalence 
of the evil diminishes not its criminality. The best 
men have need of caution, and are safest when they 
puta bridle on their tongue. All men are our 
brethren ; they claim with us acommon origin; they 
are pursuing the same sorrowful journey of life; their 
eyes as well as our own must soon close in the sleep 
of death ; we must rest side by side with them in 
the grave, and appear with them at the judgment. If 
there were then no divine prohibition of evil speak- 
ing, our human sympathies should suggest tender- 
ness of the reputation of others. Kindness, love, 
and forbearance better become us; and we should 
remember how assailable we ourselves are, and how 
sad it would be for us, if as we mete to others, it 
should be measured to us again— Presbyterian. 

















aber 
Is the Centre of the Barth Solid? 
(Concluded from page 415.) 

It might seem, perhaps, that the notion, towards 
which recent theory seems to tend, of the solid 
rather than liquid state of the earth's nucleus, was 
inconsistent with the known phenomena of volcanos. 
It is plain, however, that a solidity, resulting only 
from immense pressure, at a heat which would ren- 
der the densest substance at the earth’s surface not 
only liquid but gaseous, must offer a wide scope for 
igneous action of the most intense kind, if the pres- 
sure were to vary in amount from any conceivable 
cause. Or again, if we accept the view, not im- 
probable from the known data, that the earth con- 
sists of a crust solid from its greater coolness, a 
stratum of liquefied rock, and a nucleus solid through 
the immense pressure,—any change in the solid 
crust, by altering the pressure on the liquid stratum, 
would produce a reaction on other parts of the crust, 
which might occasion voleanic eruptions of melted 
matter. And since geology teaches it to be highly 
probable that the erosion of mountains, and the de- 
position of new matter in the depth of the primitive 
ocean, was more rapid and abundant in those dis- 
tant ages, we might infer, on this view, that the 
voleanic eruptions would also be more violent, and 
the previously-formed strata be broken up, and tilt- 
ed into new positions, on a more extensive scale 
than in modern times. On the other hand, when 
such an eruption had occurred on the large seale, 
the escape of the central heat would contract the 
amount of remaining fluidity beneath the new crust, 
and the immense addition to the aqueous atmosphere 
would transfer the force withdrawn from the more 
violent circle of Plutonic or igneous, to the gentler 
sphere of Neptunian influence. 


present imperfect state of geological science, its dis- 
coveries ought to impress very strongly on the mind | monest, the lowest things—and binds us to behave 


Those to| may at length supply a clue to these deep enigmas consist in mere external observances in religion, but 
of the structure of the earth. 


it extends to everything, in every part of life, and 
There is one truth, however, which even in the|in our own breasts, in which there is a right and a 
wrong; it extends to all worldly things—the com- 


of every thoughtful student. It is the lesson of the | reasonably, decently, humbly, honourably, meekly, 


littleness and the dignity of man, and of the un-|and kindly in them all; and that interfering so far, 
searchable depth of the wisdom of man’s Creator.|instead of being a hardship, is a great blessing to 


The closing chapters of the Book of Job, that noblest | us, because it interferes always for our good. Man’s 
of all poems, sacred or profane, could not receive |carnal heart finds itself pinioned and straitened in 


such an emphatic commentary, as when they are|the way, the good old way of effectual faith and 


read in the light of these recent discoveries. A|obedience that God has laid out; hence it breaks 
proud or a skeptical spirit is never more unnatural, |out, on this side and on that; and would rather 
than when linked with the contemplation of this|pluck up the ancient land-marks of God’s truth 
stupendous series of geological revolutions. We|than not make it broader. But when all stones are 


gaze upon a seemingly chaotic medley of strata,| turned, the way to heaven is, and will be, found a 


mixed in utter confusion; and start back with won- |‘ straight’ way. Truth has said it isso; and all the 
der and awe, while there emerges slowly before us| notions of man cannot make it otherwise. But let 
a reflected image of the divine attributes in all their/us ever bear in mind, it ‘leadeth unto life,’ whilst 
immensity,—a monumental record of countless won-|‘wide is the gate and broad the way that leadeth 
ders, before unknown. Strange indeed is the infatua-|to destruction.’ ” 

tion which could lead any to say, that modern science 
“ declares the glory of no one but its discoverers.” 
Nowhere ought the littleness of man to stand more 
rebuked—nowhere should his faith be stirred up to 
a more lively confidence in the wisdom and power 
and goodness of the glorious Architect of the uni- 


re 
From “Bell on the Hand.” 
(Continued from page 412.) 

To contrast still more strongly the sensibility of 
the surface with the property of internal parts, to 
‘ show how very different sensibility is, in reality, 
verse, than when he looks upward to the hosts of the | from what is suggested by first experience, and how 
firmament, in their everlasting courses, or turns his| admirably it is varied and accommodated to the 
eyes downward to lose himself in the vast cycle of | functions, we shall add one other fact. The brain 
geological change. At every step that we take new | js insensible—that part of the brain, which if dis- 
developments of the truth, “ My Father worketh|turbed or diseased, takes away consciousness, is as 
hitherto, and I work,” present themselves. The hand |insensible as the leather of our shoe! That the brain 
of the Lord is perceived to have been busy and omni- may be touched, or a portion of it cut off, without 
potent through periods of time as yet unmeasured. |interupting the patient in the sentence that he is 
—London Christian Observer. uttering, is a surprising circumstance! From this 

oT fact Physiologists formerly inferred that the sur- 
geon had not reached the more important organ of 
the brain. But that opinion arose from the notion 

“Whatever objections the vain or vicious make |prevailing that a nerve must necessarily be sensi- 
against religion, they must allow, if they have any|ble. Whereas, when we consider that the different 
regard to truth remaining, not only that nothing|parts of the nervous system have totally distinet 
else promises happiness hereafter, but that nothing|endowments, and that there are nerves, as I have 
is so likely to give happiness, even here, as that dis- |elsewhere shown, insensible to touch and incapable 
position of mind to which religion proposes to bring | of giving pain, though exquisitely alive to their pro- 
us; for he who loves God sincerely, and obeys him |per office, we have no just reason to conclude that 
willingly, and trusts him cheerfully, who delights|the brain should be sensible, or exhibit the proper- 
in doing justice, and showing goodness to his fellow-|ty of a nerve of the skin. Reason on it as we may, 
creatures, and takes pleasure in regulating his con-|the fact is so;—the train, through which every 
duct by the dictates of the Holy Spirit,—study-| impression must be conveyed before it is perceived, 
ing to be useful in his station, and keeping his heart |is itself insensible. This informs us that sensibility 
shut against hurtful indulgence, while he opens it,|is not a necessary attendant on the delicate texture 
in a proper degree, to every innocent gratification, |of a living part, but that it must have an appro- 
hath, unquestionably, the truest enjoyment of his|priate organ, and that it is an especial provision. 
being, that is possible. He destroys not his health| To satisfy my reader on this interesting subject, 
by intemperance, nor his fortune by extravagance, I shall take the contrast of two organs, one external 
nor his character by criminal or mean behaviour.|and exposed, and the other internal and carefully 
He generally obtains esteem and friendship; and )excluded from injury. 2 
he always feels the most comfortable testimony,| The eye, consisting of its proper nerve of vision 
that of his own conscience. Whatever he denies|and its transparent humours and coats, is an organ 
himself, or parts with, it is for a valuable considera-|of exquisite delicaey—not only is it exposed to all 
tion—the discharge of his duty; whatever he suffers, | the injuries to which the general surface of the body 
he escapes the greatest of evils, remorse and shame; |is liable, but to be inflamed and rendered opaque 
and he enjoys the greatest good, a conscious sense|by particles getting into it which are so light that 
of the Divine favour, conducting him graciously |they float in the atmosphere, and to the contact of 
through the afflictions of this lite, to an endless|which the common skin is quite insensible. The 
felicity in the next, that shall be the more abundant! mechanical, and more obvious contrivance for the 
through his afflictions. And where shall we find|protection of this organ, is a ready motion of the 
upon earth, a securer, and easier, or more joyful|eyelids and the shedding of tears ; which coming, 
situation? Right actions, it must be owned, are|as it were, from a little fountain, play over the sur- 
often accompanied, in the beginning of a Christian | face of the eye, and wash away whatever is offensive. 
course, with great inward struggles; but they di-| But to the action of this little hydraulic and mecha- 
minish contioually, in proportion as a right temper |nical apparatus there is required an exquisite sen- 
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sibility to direct it—not that kind of sensibility 
which enables the eye to receive the impressions of 
light—but a property more resembling the tender- 
ness of the skin, yet happily adapted, by its fineness, 
to the condition of the organ. 

A nerve, possessed of a quality totally different 
from that of the optic nerve, extends over all the 
exterior surfaces of the eye, and gives to those sur- 
faces their delicate sensibility. ~ Now it sometimes 
happens that this nerve is injured and its function 
lost; the consequences of which are very curious, 
—smoke and offensive particles, which are afloat 
in the atmosphere, rest upon the eye: flies and dust 
lodge under the eyelids, without producing sensa- 
tion, and without exciting either the hydraulic or 
the mechanical apparatus to act for the purpose of 
expelling them. But although they do not give 
pain, they nevertheless stimulate the surfaces so as 
to produce inflammation, and that causes opacity 
in the fine transparent membranes of the eye ; and 
the organ is lost, although the proper nerve of vi- 
sion remains entire. I have seen many instances of 
the eye being thus destroyed for want of sensibility 
to touch, and it has been curious to remark, on these 
occasions, that when the hand was waved or a 
feather brought near the eye, the person winked ; 


yet he did not shut his eye on rubbing the finge , Here is the distinction manifested. 
across the eyeball, or when blood was removed ‘by! of the surface of the eye is for a purpose, and so is 
the lancet from the inflamed vessels. In those cases, |the sensibility of the heart. 


when vision gave notice of danger to the organ, the guards it against injury from without, the heart, 


patient winked to avoid it, but when the point 
touched the eye or eyelids, the sense of touch gave 
no alarm, and was followed by no action for the 
protection of the organ. 

I shall present another instance of the peculiar 
nature of the sensibility which protects the eye. 
The oculist has observed that by the touch of a 
thing as light as a feather, the muscles of the eye 
will be thrown into uncontrollable actions and 
spasms: but if the point of the finger be pressed 
somewhat rudely between the eyelids, and directly 
on the eye itself, he can by such means hold the 
eye steady for his intended operation, producing 
hardly any sensation, certainly no pain! 

This is one of the little secrets of the art; the 
oculist turns out the eyelids, and fingers the eye, 
in a manner which appears at once rude and mas- 
terly : and still the wonder grows that he can do 
such things with so much dexterity as to inflict no 
pain, when by daily experience we know that even 
a grain of sand in the eye will torture us. The ex- 
planation is this: the eye and eyelids are possessed 
of a sensibility which is adjusted to excite the ac- 
tion of its protecting parts against such small par- 
ticles as might lodge and inflame its fine membranes. 
But the apparatus is not capable of protecting the 
surface of the eye against the intrusion of a stick 
or a stone; from such injuries it could not be de- 
fended by a delicate sensibility and involuntary ac- 
tion, but only by the effort of the will. 

In these details we have new proofs of the mi- 
nute relation which is established between the species 
of sensibility in an organ and the end to be attain- 
ed through it. It will not be denied, that if it were 
not for the pain to which the eye is exposed, we 
should quickly lose the enjoyment of the sense of 
vision altogether. But we were about to institute 
a comparison of the eye with the heart. 

The observation of the admirable Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, is to this 
effect. A noble youth of the family of Montgo- 


mery, from a fall and consequent abscess on the | rather lose, than seek her own violently. 
side of the chest, had the interior marvellously ex- | freely, so zealously too ; but it is always to do good, | 
posed, so that after his cure, on his return from his | for it hurts nobody. 
travels, the heart and lungs were still visible, and |discord, and an holy cement for mankind. 


could be handled ; which when it was communi- 


cated to Charles L., he expressed a desire that Har-| which raises the soul above all worldly considera-jearn a living by the use ‘of the needle. 


vey should be permitted to see the youth and ex- 
amine his heart. “ When,” says Harvey, “ I had 
paid my respects to this young nobleman, and con- 
veyed to him the king’s request, he made no con- 
cealment, but exposed the left side of his breast, 
when I saw a cavity into which I could introduce 
my fingers and thumb; astonished with the novelty, 
again and again I explored the wound, and first 
marvelling at the extraordinary nature of the cure 
I set about the examination of the heart. Taking 
it in one hand, and placing the finger of the other 
on the pulse of the wrist, 1 satisfied myself that it 
was indeed the heart which I grasped. I then 
brought him to the king, that he might behold and 
touch so extraordinary a thing, and that he might 
perceive, as I did, that unless when we touched the 
outer skin, or when he saw our fingers in the cavity, 
this young nobleman knew not that we touched 
the heart!” Other observations confirm this great 
authority, and the heart is declared insensible. And 
yet the opinions of mankind must not be lightly con- 
demned. Not only does every emotion of the mind 
affect the heart, but every change in the condition 
of the body is attended with a corresponding change 
in the heart : motion during health—the influence 
of disease—every passing thought, will influence it. 
The sensibility 


Whilst that of the eye | 


insensible to touch, is yet alive to every variation 
in the circulation, subject to change from every al- 





teration of posture or of exertion, ‘and is in sympa- 
thy of the strictest kind with ‘the constitutional 
powers. 
(To be continued.) 
sbelieendiatias 
Charity. 

Charity has various senses, but is excellent in all 
of them. It imports first, the commiseration of 
the poor and unhappy of mankind, and extends a 
helping hand to mend their condition. They who 
feel nothing of this, are at best not above half of| 
kin to the human race. A man, and yet not have 
the feeling of the wants, or needs of his own flesh 
and blood! a monster! And may he never be suf- | 
fered to propagate such an unnatural stock in the 
world. Such an uncharitableness spoils the best 
gains, and two to one but entails a curse upon the 
possessor. Nor can we expect to be heard of God 
in our prayers, that turn a deaf ear to the petitions 
of the distressed amongst our fellow-creatures. God | 
sends the poor to try us, as well as he tries them by 
being such ; and he who refuses them a little out of | 
the great deal which God has given him, lays up | 
poverty in store for his own posterity. I will not! 
say these works are meritorious, but dare say they 
are acceptable, and go not without their reward. 
Though to humble us in our fulness and liberality 
too, we only give but what is given us to give, as| 
well as to use; for if we are not our own, less is 
that so which God has intrusted us with. 

Next, charity makes the best construction of 
things and persons, and is so far from being an evil | 
spy, a back-biter, or a disturber, that it excuses 
weakness, extenuates miscarriages, makes the best 
of everything, forgives every body, serves all, and 
hopes tothe end. It moderates extremes, is always| 
for expedients, labours to accommodate differences, 
and had rather suffer than revenge. It is so far| 
from exacting the utmost farthing, that it had} 
As it acts 


Selected. 


An universal remedy against | 


And lastly, it is love to God and the brethren 





tions; and as it gives a taste of heaven upon earth, 
so it is heaven in the fulness of it, to the truly 
charitable here. This is the noblest sense charity 
has, after which all should press, as that more ex- 
cellent way. Nay, most excellent; for as faith, 
hope, and charity were the more excellent way the 
great apostle discovered to the christians, (too apt 
to stick in outward gifts and church performances,) 


,/80 of that better way, he preferred charity as the 


best part, because it would outlast the rest, and 
abide forever. Wherefore a man can never be a 
true and good christian without charity, even in 
the lowest sense of it; and yet he may have that 
part thereof, and still be none of the apostle’s true 
christian ; since he tells us, that if we should give 
all our goods to the poor, and want charity in her 
other and higher senses, it would profit us nothing. 
Nay, though we had all tongues, and even gifts of 
prophecy, and were preachers to others, aye, and 
had zeal enough to give our bodies to be burned, 
yet if we wanted charity, it would not avail us 
for salvation. It seems it was his, and indeed 
ought to be ours, wnwm necessarium, or the one 
thing needful, which our Saviour attributed to 


|Mary, in preference to her sister Martha, who 


seems not to have wanted the lesser parts of charity. 
Would God, this divine virtue were more im- 
planted and diffused among mankind, the pretend- 
ers to christianity especially, and we should mind 
piety more than controversy, and exercise love and 
‘compassion, instead of censuring and persecuting 


one another, in any manner whatever. — William 
Penn. 


ee 


London. 


“ Where has commerce such a mart, 
So rul'd, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied 
As London: opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London? Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she, 
A more accomplish’d world’s chief glory now.” 


Few persons have the slightest conception of the 


extraordinary number of country persons residing 


in London. Of 1,395,000 persons, twenty years old 


‘and upward residing in London, in 1851, only 


645,000 were born in London, the remaining 750,- 


000 having been born in the country or abroad. 


Including children, there must at the present time 
'(1856) be more than a million of inhabitants who 
are not Londoners by birth. Of this number given 
in the census, (1851,) only 30,000 are from Scot- 


land, 110,000 are Irish, and 30,000 are foreigners. 


There are 80,000 children born yearly in London; 


there are 350,000 marriageable but unmarried wo- 
men ; there are 50,000 persons always resident in 
poor-houses and prisons or supported by charity ; 
‘there are 1,200 places of worship, and including the 
services at different times in the day, 1,000,000 


attendances at divine worship on the first day of the 
week. There are 6000 schools, on the books of 
which are 600,000 scholars. 

There are 20,000 persons engaged in killing and 
selling animal food ; a greater number in preparing 
and selling vegetable food, and nearly 30,000 in 
making and selling beverages. More than 30,000 

tailors are plying the needle in London ; while ‘40, - 
000 boot and shoemakers are fashioning and cob- 
bling our leathern understandings. Nearly 25,000 


| professional men are supplying the daily and weekly 


quotas of Divinity, Law and Physic, and about an 
equal number of authors and printers furnish us with 
books and newspapers. The domestic servants in 
London, male and female, reach the almost incred- 
ible number of 200,000. The char-women, washer- 


/women and manglers present a corps 60,000 strong. 
|There are more than 100,000 women and girls who 
Nearly 
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30,000 clerks are labouring all the year through at 
the “ dead-wood desk.” 

Where and when the growth of the metropolis is 
to terminate, no one can yet form the faintest con- 
jecture. We have fields in plenty beyond the pres- 
ent limits to be passive recipients of blocks of houses. 
We are talking of vast sewerage schemes adequate 
for a population of five millions. We are gradually 
completing arrangements for obtaining water above 
the tidal pollutions of the Thames, which, unless the 
Thames runs dry, ought to render our water supply 
better rather than worse in future years. We are 
closing all our pent up and unwholesome grave- 
yards, and establishing others in open districts. We 
are so improving our channels of coal supply, by 
means of screw colliers, collier-docks and railway 
depots, that we can kindle any number of parlour 
fires and kitchen ranges with less fear of monopoly 
than ever. We are making and maintaining several 
public parks at the national expense, which will re- 
main open breathing spots when London shall ex- 
tend far beyond them. We have increased almost 
every variety of humanizing institution in the metro- 
polis, within the last half century, in a greater ratio 
than the population itself has increased ; and there 
seems no reason why the same relatively greater in- 
creases hould not be maintained in the remaining 
moietyof the century. Assuming that the rate of 
increase of the population will remain thesame as from 
1841 to 1851, the Registrar General calculates that 
the population of London will rise to six millions of 
souls before the end of the present century! The 
metropolis already covers 80,000 acres. It is be- 
wildering to think of its prospective vastness when 
thus peopled. And some of these acres in the heart of 
the metropolis are acquiring a money value proba- 
bly never equalled in any other time or country. 
Small patches of ground in the centre of the city, 
have lately been let on building leases, at rentals, 
which, calculated at 30 years purchase, would 
amount to a price of £300,000, £500,000, and 
£800,000 per acre ; nay, in one case the price thus 
calculated, actually exceeds a million sterling per 
acre. Gloomy forebodings occupy some minds on 
the subject of the future of this large metropolis. 
History doesnot record such astupendous civic popu- 
lation ; and having no precedent to serve as its ba- 
sis, men are at a loss to picture the possible econo- 
my of six millions of human beings living in one 
city. 





— 

When enemies rise up in the church of Christ, 
people that are engaged to defend its cause, are 
commonly most exposed, where they are least sen- 
sible of danger. While they are wholly intent upon 
the opposition that appears openly before them, to 
make head against it, and neglect carefully to look 
around them,—the devil comes behind them, and 
gives a fatal stab unseen; and has opportunity to 
give a more home-stroke, and wound the deeper, 
because he strikes at his leisure, and according to 
his pleasure, being obstructed by no guard or re- 
sistance. * * By this means Satan brings in even 
the friends of religion, insensibly to themselves, to 
do the work of enemies; by destroying the progress 
of religion, in a far more effectual manner than 
open enemies ever do, under the notion of advancing 
it— Edwards. 

cnteiincaliiplainctas 

“Tt is a true sign that our heart is not perfect 
before God, and does not entirely rest in him, when, 
like the Athenians of old, we are anxious to hear 
or tell some new thing; when we are exceedingly 
troubled about our own reputation among men; 
and when in regard to anything of a worldly na- 


ture, we exhibit an eager, and precipitate state of 
mind.” 


CONTENT AND RICH. 
WRITTEN BY ROBERT SOUTHWELL, ABOUT 1580. 


My conscience is my crown; 
Contented thoughts, my rest; 
My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil: 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I have no care for gold, 
Well-doing is my wealth ; 

My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride; 

Their fall is worst that from the height 
Of greatest honour slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 
I bear so low and small a sail, 
As freeth me from fear. 


I wrestle not with rage 
While fury’s flame doth burn; 
It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 


And taught with often proof, 
A temper’d calm I find, 

To be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind. 


Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe, 
That pamper’d, would repine. 


I envy not their hap 
Whom favour doth advance ; 
I take no pleasure in their pain 
That have less happy chance. 


To rise by other’s fall, 
I deem a losing gain; 

All states with other’s ruin built, 
To ruin run amain. 


No change of fortune’s calm, 
Can cast my comforts down ; 
When fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 


And when, in froward mood, 
She proved an angry foe, 

Small gain, I found, to let her come— 
Less loss to let her go. 


_ > oe ———_ 


Selected. 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 


‘“« See the light tenants of the barren air: 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Naught but the woodland, and the pleasing song ; 
Yet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing when spring renews the plain ; 
To him they call in winter's pinching reign; 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain: 
He hears the gay and the distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 
Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race: 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 


Yet see how warm they blush! how bright they glow! 


What regal vestments can with them compare! 
What king so shining! or what queen so fair! 
If ceaseless thus the fowls of heaven he feeds; 
If o’er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise? or, are ye less than they.” 
‘i a 
Tho’ griefs unnumbered throng thee round, 
Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 413.) 


EDWARD LUCAS, 


Edward Lucas, an elder of the Falls Monthly 
Meeting, deceased Third month 4th, 1740; aged 
nearly 71 years. 


HUGH DURBOROUGH. 


Hugh Durborough was born in Old England, 
probably in Somersetshire, within the limits of which 
he resided when he reached maturity. He was con- 
vinced of the principles of Truth as held by our 
early Friends, and was a sufferer in his native 
country for conscience’ sake. He was a clothier, 
and resided at North Curry. On the 12th of the 
Sixth month, 1783, he was with some others at 
their religious meeting held at Gregory Stoke. 
They had that day the company of that able minis- 
ter of the gospel, Jaspar Batt, and he was exer- 
cised in his gift, when that noted persecuting jus- 
tice, Henry Walrond, came with his soldiers and 
a constable into the house. Jaspar probably felt 
a stop in his mind, and ceased speaking. After a 
time of silence, they bade him go on. He boldly 
answered, “It is not meet to cast pearls before 
swine.” The names of the Friends present were 
then all taken down, and all but four of the men 
committed to the charge of the constable. The 
meeting-house being cleared of its occupants, these 
professed ministers of the law proceeded to break 
the windows, and to carry the doors, benches and 
forms out a short distance from the house, where 
they set them on fire, and consumed them. After 
enjoying this wanton outrage, the justice withdrew 
with his soldiers, and the constable having no de- 
sire to oppress his innocent neighbours, and having 
no list of the prisoners given to him, nor any war- 
rant to detain them, suffered every one to go whi- 
ther he would. Notwithstanding this, the next day 
Walrond furnished the constable a list, and obliged 
him to arrest the Friends, and bring them before 
him, when he sent our friend, Hugh Durborough, 
and six others, to the jail at Ilchester. One of the 
prisoners, then at Ilchester, after narrating the 
above, with many additional instances of oppres- 
sion, writes, “ What the end of these things will be, 
we must leave to the Lord; but they at present 
seem resolved to be exceeding wicked, if the Lord 
do not put a stop to them. My desire is, that in 
these days of trial, and deep exercise, the faith of 
any of his people may not fail, but that, bold and 
valiant for the Truth on earth, they may be made, 
and in the innocency may be kept, that an heart of 
unbelief may never enter any towards God; nor a 
spirit of revenge towards their enemies, but that 
they may be enabled to undergo the wrath of many, 
until the Lord is pleased to restrain it.” 

After Hugh Durborough was released from pri- 
son, he felt a freedom to remove to Pennsylvania, 
where he came in 1684, bringing a certificate of 
unity and fellowship from the Monthly Meeting at 
Iichester, held on the 6th of the Sixth month that 
year, which was presented at Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, held on the 4th of Ninth month following. 
He soon removed into Chester county, to Thorn- 
bury, where he followed his profession. On the 
16th of the First month, 1686, he was married at 
a meeting held at the house of that valuable minis- 
ter of the gospel, John Simcock, at Radley, to Eli- 
zabeth Taylor, of ‘Tinicum, who proved a valuable 
helpmeet to him in his religious exercises. 

We do not find at what time he first appeared in 
the ministry, but it was probably some time before 
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the defection of George Keith. George, it appears, 
in his efforts to bewilder and mislead honest-hearted 
Friends, had had some effect upon Hugh Dur- 
borough, but it was of short continuance. At the 
meeting of ministers, held First mo. 4th, 1693, 
Hugh presented “a testimony against that evil 
spirit of separation that hath appeared in George 
Keith.” ‘he paper, after some correction, was 
returned to Hugh, to read at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Hugh soon after removed to Philadelphia, 
where his occupation was that of a boulter. 

Hugh Durborough was a plain man, a willing 
worker for others, and very much employed by his 
brethren in religious Society, in such affairs as 
did not require much literary acquisition. He tra- 
velled a few times abroad, in the work of the minis- 
try. In the year 1704, he visited Friends and 
others in Maryland, with the unity of his Friends, 
and, in the year 1709, having a concern to visit 
Friends in Long Island, Rhode Island and parts of 
New England, he was set at liberty for the service, 
accompanying William Baldwin, then on a religious 
visit from Old England. 

Hugh visited the neighbouring meetings abun- 
dantly, as the records left show, and his labours 
were received in love, and tended to the edification 
of the believers, and the comfort of the church. As 
he grew aged, he was less frequent in his public 
appearances in the ministry, but continued in lively 
unity with his Friends, and died, respected and 
beloved, on the 20th of Third month, 1740, be- 
ing, it is supposed, not less than 80 years of age. 


EZRA CROASDALE,. 


Ezra Croasdale was probably the son of William 
Croasdale, of Bowling, Bradford Parish, in the 
county of York, England, who was one of the many 
sufferers for the Truth, between the years 1660 and 
1684. Ezra was born in 1655 or 1656, and hav- 


ing the example of pious parents, and submitting to| as the introduction to some of our modern prayers, 


the enlightening and purifying operations of the} before he got half through he would have been fifty 
Holy Spirit, he witnessed a change of heart, and| feet under water.” 


such instruction in righteousness, that the doctrines 
in which he was educated, became those of his con- 
scientious belief. 

His memorial states: “ He came into this coun- 
try amongst some of the first settlers in these parts, 
having received a gift in the ministry before he left 
England, in which he continued a zealous labourer, 
and constant attender of meetings, until rendered 
incapable thereof through the infirmity of old age.” 

He departed this life, Fourth mo. 18th, 1740; 
aged 85 years. 


BENJAMIN MENDENHALL. 


Benjamin Mendenhall was one of the early set- 
tlers in Chester county, Pennsylvania. The place 
he chose for a residence, was in Concord, where, 
through the preserving power of the Lord Jesus, 
he long lived a godly and upright life, and laboured 
with his beloved wife, Ann, to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


Their labours were abundantly blessed to their| 


posterity, and whilst they yet lived, they beheld at 
least two of their children, faithful and serviceable 
ministers of the gospel, labouring at home, and 
travelling abroad atthe Lord’s bidding, to promote 
his kingdom of righteousness and peace. Benjamin 
was a man serviceable in divers respects, both in 
public and private life. He had represented his 
county in the Assembly, but it without doubt better 
suited the turn of his mind, to do kind acts to his 
neighbours in private, to serve the church as an 
anointed elder, and in the various appointments 
placed upon him, and to fill up the measure of reli- 
gious duty assigned him, by example and precept, 
to his family and neighbours. He lived to a good 


old age, being not far from fourscore, when he was} It is no part of the gospel mission or plan, to 
released by death from his labours, in the Seconp|array one class or party in society against the 
month, 1740. other ; but rather that we should strive, by mutual 
Thomas Chalkley says: “ From Kennet, I went|forbearance and love, to be one another's helpers 
to Concord, to the burial of Benjamin Mendenhall, |in the work of reformation, wherein we have need 
where we had a large and solid meeting, several|of the sympathy of our fellows, and their prayers 
lively testimonies being borne therein. This Friend |that our labours may be crowned with the blessing 
was a worthy elder, and a serviceable man in our|of Him in whom all his faithful children are united. 
Society, and one of the early settlers in Pennsyl-| And not only so, but we should be careful of giving 
vania; a man given to hospitality, and a good ex-|offence either to Jew or Gentile, remembering the 
ample to his family, and hath left divers hopeful|example of the great apostle, who, after his eyes 
children surviving him.” had been open to see the evil and guilt of a violent 
(To be continued.) and persecuting course ; and having known the ter- 
: — rors of the Lord for sin, was led to persuade and 
Instinct of Horses.—It is asserted as a fact, says|entreat; to become all things to all men, that he 
the Cincinnati Times, that some of the horses in the might win some. : 
service of the fire department become restless, and| It is not by branding with hard names, by severe 
seem anxious to “ be off” the moment the fire-bells| censure, or by any other violent means, that we can 
commence ringing, and though gentle at other times, | availingly convince a brother of his error, or lead 
are no sooner inthe traces of anengine than they dart | him into the right way ; but we must assure him of 
off at the top of their speed. Theyseemto partake of |our love by a forbearing and persuasive demeanor, 
all the excitement of the firemen on such occasions: | by the manifestation of an unmistakable regard for 
An incident resulting rather seriously to John Wil- | his true welfare, before he can be expected to adopt 
son, a member of fire company No. 10, exhibiting |our opinions. In the work of reformation, we must 
this instinet, occurred a day or two ago. Wilson| strive lawfully, if we expect our labours to be 
had one of the horses of the company hitched in a|crowned; we must appeal to the reason and affee- 
cart, and was driving leisurely along the street, when tions; to the kindlier nature of the heart, and not 
the fire-bells commenced ringing. ‘The horse imme- |to the excitable and unruly passions, lest we beget 
diately became excited, and whirling, started for the |feelings of resentment and revenge, which will frus- 
engine-house at full speed. Wilson found it almost trate the design of our labours. wit 
impossible to manage him. The horse ranon until| It is the duty of religious, as well as of moral and 
he came to the engine, when in turning the corner political reformers, to seek to restore those who may 
he upset the cart. W ilson was thrown out, and the | have strayed from justice and truth, by persuasive 
wheel passed over him, crushing his ribs. and forbearing labour, in order for their help; but 
Se it is very incompatible with good government and 
‘ Long Prayers.—Speaking against long prayers, | order, to endeavour to force their opinions or actions, 
Elder Knapp says : “When Peter was endeavour-|lest, through the manifestation of a want of that 
ing to walk on the water to mect his Master, and|charity which suffereth long, and is kind, and 
was about sinking, had his supplication been as long | thinketh no evil, we increase the disposition to re- 
bel against the laws of truth and justice, and there- 
by bring condemnation upon our own heads. It is 
written that “he who taketh the sword shall perish 
with the sword,” and that, “with what judgment 
\we judge we shall be judged, and with what mea- 
sure we mete it shall be measured to us again.” 
Therefore, if we would be the instruments for pro- 
moting unity and harmony of purpose and action, 
; res : which are essential to the advancement of truth, we 
_Pride of opinion, wilfulness and covetousness, | must observe the Scripture injunction, “ Whatsoever 
with a reliance upon human wisdom and power,|ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
are the causes from which spring contention and |so unto them.” : 
strife, whereby families as well as communities and| The law of kindness is the only safe rule for the 
nations, are divided, and opposing parties, belong- |christian labourer, who must seek to overcome by 
ing to the same brotherhood, are led into crimina-|entreaty rather than by force, even as the Cap- 
tion and recrimination, breaking up the peace and jtain of our salvation, who hath declared, “My 
harmony of society, and interrupting the happiness|kingdom is not of this world, else would my ser- 
and prosperity of individuals, societies, and nations. | vants fight.” He was willing to be counted among 
The accusations, bitter denunciations, and unrelent- | transgressors, and declared that he came not to de- 
ing censures into which, through stimulation of stroy, but to save the lives of men; not to condemn 
|a party spirit, these are ever found to lead, are pro- | but to redeem and restore, to sacrifice his own pre- 


ductive of consequences fatal to that unity, harmo- |cious life; to bear the contradiction and revilings 


|ny, and peace which are the result of an adherence | of sinners for their sakes, that he might save them 


to the principles of Truth, such as Christ and his|from sin and its guilt, and be an example of pa- 
apostles, and all the faithful followers of the Lamb |tience, meckness, forbearance and self-denial. He 
|of God have ever taught, and exemplified by their|condescended to be reckoned among the transgres- 
|lives and conversation. sors; that he came not to call the righteous, but 

The acknowledgment of mankind as one common |sinners to repentance. He endured the cross, de- 
or universal brotherhood, is inseparable from a be-|spising the shame, continuing to plead and labour 
lief in the justice and mercy of the Almighty; and/|with and for those by whom he was reviled and 
| whenever it is denied, it leads into confusion, |persecuted, contradicted and buffeted, forsaken 
hatred and strife. The price of our redemption;and hated; teaching us, by example and pre- 
was not paid for any one society, nation, or people;|cept, that we should love and serve our ene- 
but for all, that all might be brought to repentance |mies, and not, as hirelings, labour only when 
and become inheritors of eternal life, through the and where we can secure the favour, praise, and 
| washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy countenance of the world. “ Only by pride com- 


Ghost, which is the gift of God, through Jesus|eth contention ; but with the well-advised is wi 
Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of a dom.” webaics paneer 





oe 


Let us be careful to take just ways to compass just 
things, that they may last in their benefits to us. 
coimiilijidisinnsin 
For “ The Friend.” 
Elements of Discord. 
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Association for the free Instruction of Adult Co. 
loured Persons. 


The report of the Managers of the Association 
for the free instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, re- 
lative to the result of their efforts during the winter 
of 1855-6, shows the continued benefit conferred on 
the portion of our coloured population which is will- 
ing to avail themselves of their disinterested labour. 
It was thought better to defer its publication until 
this time, in order to bring the subject fresh before 
our readers, and incite them to more liberal con- 
tributions in aid of the concern.—[Eds. of Friena. 


To the Association of Friends for the free in- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons : 


The Managers Report——That the schools were 
both opened at the usual place on the Ist of Tenth 
mo. last, and continued on five evenings in each 
week till the end of the 2nd mo. ensuing, when they 
were closed for the season. 

A principal and two assistant teachers were en- 
gaged for the men’s, and a principal and four as- 
sistants for the women’s school; subsequently a third 
assistant was employed in the men’s school: these 
all continued till the close of the schools in the 2nd 
month. 

At the opening, 32 men and 51 women entered 
as scholars: the whole number entered for the 
season was, in the men’s school 117, and in the 
womans 213—and the average attendance in the 
former was about 36, and in the latter 51. 

The course of studies has been nearly the same 
as formerly, comprising reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, and exercise in geography with the use 
of the maps—in all which, instances of gratifying 
improvement have been noticed. The usual care 
has also been taken to make a proper classification 
of the learners, by which means the teachers labour 
more effectively, and the advancement of the scho- 
lars is promoted. 

Committees were appointed monthly to have the 
oversight of the schools; they were also frequently 
visited by other managers and friends of the con- 
cern, 

Two exhibitions of the Magic Lantern were given, 
one in each school, accompanied by appropriate re- 
marks on Astronomy, Natural History &c., which 
appeared gratifying to the scholars. 

The Moral Almanac and Friend’s Tracts were 
distributed in both schools, the latter on several 
occasions. The order of both schools has been 
satisfactory, and the teachers have been diligent and 
attentive to their duties. 

During the past season the schools were smaller 
than usual; and of the causes producing this result, 
were the sickness which especially prevailed amongst 
this class, and the unusual severity of the winter. 
There is, however, encouragement in the belief that 
these schools continue to confer—though unobtru- 
sively—benefits on this class of the coloured people, 
many of whom feel their peculiar condition, and 


grasp the friendly hand thus held out to them with | 


feelings of gratitude. 

At the close of the term many of the scholars 
expressed a warm appreciation of the privileges 
afforded by these schools, and a hope that they 
will be resumed on the return of another autumn. 

On behalf of the Managers, 
(Signed) SamuEL Wooimay, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3rd mo. 1856. 

Officers —Secretary, CHARLES J, ALLEN, 

Treasurer, Joun C. Allen. 

Managers.—John C. Allen, Nathaniel H. Brown, 
Wm. L. Edwards, Wm. H. Burr, Anthony M. Kim- 
ber, Edward Sharpless, Samuel Woolman, Samuel 
Allen, Wm. L. Bailey, and Joseph W. Stokes. 


There is a troublesome humour some men have, 
that if they may not lead, they will not follow; 
but had rather a thing were never done, than not 
done in their own way, though otherwise very 
desirable. This comes of an overfulness of our- 
selves, and shows we are more concerned for 


praise, than the success of what we think a good 
thing. 
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To the anxious, conflicting christian, the spread 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom on the earth seems dis- 
ccuragingly slow. His eye is so often offended 
with the scenes of wickedness that obtrude them- 
selves upon his notice, and his ear so pained with 
every day’s report of wrong and outrage, that he is 
almost ready to doubt whether the world is not 
plunging deeper and deeper into sin, and to sup- 
pose that if its kingdoms do ever become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, it must be, not 
by the gradual triumph of truth over error, but 
through some miraculous interposition of omnipo- 
tence, cutting short the career of the impenitent, 
and commanding light to burst with overpowering 
energy upon the vision of those who seem determin- 
ed to grope in darkness. 

But if we may judge of the future by the past, 
we can hardly expect that this will ever be the case. 
In reading the history of the visible church, or 
marking the fluctuations of right and wrong in the 
moral government of the world, it is apparent that 
owing to the fallen condition of man, truth has had 
to keep up a perpetual warfare with error. All 
the evil passions of the human heart are set in array 
against her: she has had therefore to fight her way 
step by step, and to secure a triumph over her ene- 
mies before she could gain and keep the good will of 
mankind. 

It is a necessary consequence of man’s depraved 
condition—deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked—that even the truths of the gospel of sal- 
vation are not welcomed by him for their own sake ; 
they are rather offensive, because opposed to his de- 
sires, his appetites and his prejudices. If our prac- 
tices are not in accordance with their requirements, 
self prompts us to turn a deaf ear to the still, small 
voice enforcing them, or we listen unwillingly 
to what we do not wish to hear, and strive to for- 
get that, which when remembered, brings upon us 
rebuke and condemnation. ‘hese truths therefore 
take possession and establish their dominion in the 
heart by degrees; the strong man armed must first 


ment is felt to be supreme, before mercy and truth 
meet together and righteousness and peace kiss 
each other. 

Communities are made up of individuals, and 
what is true in relation to the progress and final 
triumph of truth in the latter, is true in relation to 
a similar regeneration of the former, the proportions 

































be bound and his goods spoiled, before their - 


drew down upon their devoted heads the most vin- 
dictive and relentless persecution. Their testimony 
to the peaceable nature of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
and the consequent obligation resting upon his dis- 
ciples to abstain from all war and violence; to the 
spiritual nature of divine worship, and the inherent 
right of all to religious liberty; also against oaths 
and vain amusements; but above all, that which they 
bore so emphatically to the unspeakable gift be- 
stowed on all mankind, of a measure or manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, purchased for them by the 
most precious offering of Christ upon the cross, en- 
lightening every man to see the things belonging to 
his peace, and the way to obtain them; these and 
others, though preached in the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, were rejected with anger, 
or derided with contempt, by the great body of pro- 
fessors; who, not content with denying that they 
belonged to the gospel dispensation, in their blind 
zeal, strove by nearly every means in their power 
to prevent their being taught or received ; shutting 
up their promulgatorsin dungeons and prison-houses, 
and makinga spoil of those who were willing to 
listen to and live in accordance with them. 

But how differently are these testimonies spoken 
of and esteemed by a very large proportion of the 
christian community in the present day. Slowly 
and silently truth has won its way, showing that 
though amid the collision and struggle with its op- 
ponents, it may have been often wounded and cast 
down, yet it could not be destroyed; its inherent 
vigor enabling it to recover from the shock, and re- 
new the conflict with unabated strength; ovcrcom- 
ing one opponent after another, and by each suc- 
cessive triumph securing its own safety and a more 
commanding position for assailing its adversaries. 
So that, however much we may have to deplore 
the degeneracy and revolt in our own religious So- 
ciety,—raised up as it was to show forth by example 
as well as by precept the spiritual character of the 
religion of Jesus,—yet there is unmistakable evidence 
of the continued spread of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in the earth, by the more general and con- 
stant acknowledgment and acceptance of those great 
truths appertaining to it, which in the early days 
of Friends, they alone, as a religious body, taught 
and suffered for. 

A striking example of this progress, is the great 
advance manifested within a few years past in 
the acknowledgment of the unchristian character 
of war, and the efforts made by statesmen and di- 
plomatists to mitigate its horrors, and confine its 
destructive effects within more and more narrow 
linits. 

It is now some years since the proposition was 
first advanced, that “free ships should secure free 
goods ;” or in other words, that the ships of neu- 
trals should be allowed to trade uninterruptedly in 
the ports of belligerent nations, provided their car- 
goes were not contraband of war, and the ports to 
which they sailed not in a state of actual blockade. 
At first, this proposition was thought to involve con- 
cessions which would be highly injurious, and which 
could not be admitted without great detriment to 


of time and space corresponding in measure with the parties engaged in hostilities ; but it came to be 
the number of individuals of which communities are| regarded with more and more favour, and in the 


made up. 


late congress at Paris, it was admitted and adopted, 


That the march of truth has been and still is on-|as springing from a principle, the rectitude and 


ward, we may satisfy ourselves, by looking back to} wisdom of which cannot be gainsayed. 


the state of professing christians at the period when 
Friends were first gathered into a separate Society, 
and contrasting it with their present condition. We) 





The same 
congress has also denounced the system of priva- 
teering, and proposed its abolition, which has been 
acceded to by most of the governments of Europe. 


know that the truths of the gospel, as opened on|Our own government, while expressing its unwill- 
the minds of Geo. Fox and his coadjutors by the|ingness to conform with the proposition to do away 
light of Christ, were generally regarded as vision-| with the system of privateering, so long as the laws 
ary and heterodox, and their promulgation subject-| of war allow of the seizure or destruction of private 
ed those devoted mento the charge of fanaticism, and}property, has boldly advanced the principle that 
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private property ought to be held harmless in war, poral punishment has been abolished in the army by su-] consequence of drought, cold weather, and the ravages 


and has expressed its willingness to join with other 
governments, in binding themselves to carry this 
principle hereafter into effect, and thus strip war, 
should it again take place, of a large part of the 
field in which it enacts its cruelty and its crimes. 
Should this be agreed to, the United States is pre- 
pared to discard privateering also. 

It is not to be expected that the justice and wis- 
dom of this proposition will be speedily recognized 
or conformed to by the nations professing christi- 
anity, and perhaps those who proposed it may 
have been aware of this; but it is a great step 
towards this desirable end, to have it thus fairly 
brought before them by one of the most power- 
ful and influential among them, and the tri- 
umphs of the past justify the anticipation of 
its being finally yielded to. When this change 
shall come, and come it undoubtedly will, its 
consequences upon the relations of one nation 
to another, must be greater than we can pro- 
perly estimate at the present. The sin of war can- 
not be mitigated by any mode of carrying it on, 
but its cruelty and destruction will thus be incal- 
culably lessened, and the inducements to enter into 
it greatly circumscribed and weakened. The pro- 
fession of arms, as it is now termed, in other words, 
the training for and art of killing, or inflicting 
misery on our fellow-creatures, will stand still more 
conspicuously in relief, displaying more boldly its 
revolting features, and separating itself more effec- 
tually from the sympathy of mankind; while the 
cost of war would be so severely felt as to make 
each government far more careful how it allowed 
itself to be betrayed into it. We think, then, there 
is good ground for encouragement, and to hope—dark 
and cloudy as it ofttimes seems—that the day is 
hastening on, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
The cause of truth is the cause of Christ, to whom is 
given the heathen for an inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession, and to the in- 
crease of hisgovernment there shall never be an end. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—The steamship Canadian, from Liverpool, 
with dates to Eighth mo. 27th, arrived at Quebec on the 
9th inst., disabled. The newsis unimportant. In Spain 
the government is chiefly occupied in appointing new 
officers in all the civil departments, mostly from the 
Liberal party. It is announced that a decree will appear 
in a few days, suppressing the whole of the National 
Guard, and that the province of Madrid had already been 
disarmed. The harvest was over in Portugal, and had 
proved more unfavourable than was anticipated. The 
vines are a complete failure. The cholera was declining 
at Lisbon. The crops throughout the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces have partially failed. It was expected that England 
would accede to the plan of capitalizing the Sound dues. 
Nearly 3000 vessels had passed the Sound during the past 
month, of which twenty-two were American. The 
cholera had appeared at Stockholm. Gen. Bodisco, the 
Russian Military Envoy, was the first victim. The Rus- 
sian reply gives hopes of the surrender of Belgrade to 
Turkey. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton unchanged. The weather 
has continued unsettled, and prices of breadstuffs are a 
shade higher. 
33s. for Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
were limited, at a small advance. 

MEXICO.—The late law for the sale of corporation 
and church properties, is said to be carried out faithfully, 
and to give very general satisfaction to the people. The 
Mexican government encourages public improvements, as 
one step towards prosperity and greater security. Col. 
Ramsay has received the grant of a privilege to construct 
a railroad from Anton Lizardo, in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
Acapulco, on the Pacific ocean. The locomotive on the 
piece of road out from Vera Cruz, is again in order, and 
is astonishing the natives with its rapid speed. 


The sales of corn 


Flour was in active demand, at 30s. a} 


preme decree. 


the most distinguished names in the country were en- 
gaged. Comonfort appears to be wide awake to the dan- 
gers which beset him, and which have proved the ruin 


of every government in Mexico within the last quarter of 


acentury. He is vigilant in watching faction, and ener- 
getic- in meeting his adversaries, and by these means 
manages to defeat them. The last steamer from Vera 
Cruz to New Orleans, brought over a number of the 
banished conspirators. 


UNITED STATES.—Banking.—According to the latest 
returns, the capital of the banks of the several states of 
the Union, amounted to $344,036,000; the circulation 
to $158,500,000 ; and the specie on hand to $67,310,- 
000. 

U. S. Treasury—The amount subject to draft, at the 
close of the last month, was $24,727,278. 

Kansas.—Several official documents, in relation to 
Kansas affairs, have been published, including Secretary 
Marcy’s letters of instruction to Gov. Geary, under date 
of Eighth mo. 26th and Ninth mo. 2d, and one from the 
Secretary of War to Gen. Smith, commander of the U. 


these documents leaves no doubt of the President's in- 
tentions to continue to exert the power of the general 
government for the purpose of making Kansas a slave 
state. No notice is taken in the instructions of the in- 
vasion of the territory by armed bands of Missourians, 
and of the outrages perpetrated by them; but the free 
state men under arms, are described as insurgents, in 
“open rebellion against the laws and the constitutional 
authorities, with such manifestation of purpose to spread 
devastation over the land, as no longer justifies any further 
hesitation or indulgence.” In order to put down the 
alleged insurrection, if the troops under Gen. Smith’s 
command are insufficient, the “ Militia of Kansas” are to 
be called into service, and if they prove inadequate, such 
additional number of militia as may be necessary, are to 
be drawn from the states of Illinois and Kentucky. Dis- 
patches from St. Louis, of the 5th inst., state that every 
free state man had been driven from Leavenworth at the 
point of the bayonet, and all their property destroyed or 
confiscated. Forty of the sufferers arrived here to-day 
entirely destitute. On the night of the 30th ult., a body 
of 250 southerners, commanded by Capt. Reid, pro- 
ceeded against the free state town of Ossowatomie. A 
letter from him states, that they made the attack near day- 
break, killed about thirty of the people, captured or de- 
stroyed all the ammunition and provisions in the place, 
and burned the town to the ground. A number of the 
freesoilers, it is stated, were drowned while attempting 
to escape by swimming the river. Many other outrages 
and murders are reported to have occurred; some com- 
mitted by free state men, but for the most part by their 
enemies. Advices by way of Nebraska, state that the 
Iowa road is closed by armed Missourians, under the 
command of Col. Richardson. One hundred and fifty 
emigrants were near Nebraska city, having been pre- 
vented from entering Kansas. 

Vermont and Maine.—The result of the recent election 
in Vermont, shows that the Republicans command at 
least three-fourths of the votes in this state. Partial re- 
turns of the election in Maine on the 8th inst., show that 
the same party is largely in the majority there also. 

The Florida Indians.—It is understood that these 
Indians have a large number of runaway slaves among 
|them. Gen. Harney has, it is said, been ordered to Flo- 
rida to take command of the troops about to be concen- 
trated there for the purpose of effecting the removal 
or extermination of the Seminoles. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 505 ; viz. adults, 147, 
children 358. The imports at this port during the Eighth 
month, amounted to $23,816,492. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 250. The mean 
temperature of the last month, as indicated by the record 
| kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 72.8. The amount 
of rain that fell was six inches. At Paoli, the mean 
|temperature was 70, and the depth of rain 4.9 inches. 
The Ohio River —At Pittsburg, on the 7th inst., there 
| were only thirteen inches water in the channel, and full- 
jing. At Cincinnati, same date, the river was stationary, 
|with thirty inches water in the channel to Louisville, 
| Ky. 

” Wisconsin —The Wisconsin Legislature met in extra 
|session on the 5th inst. Gov. Bashford, in his message, 
recommends the consideration of measures for the pro- 








A plan | tection of the citizens of Wisconsin in Kansas, and says 


was on foot in the city of Mexico to construct lines of|that many not expatriated, who have gone to Kansas for 


railroad from that city to various towns in the valley of 


Mexico. Another mark of progress which augurs well 
for the liberality of the government, is the fact that cor- 


lawful purposes, have been seized, robbed, and impri- 
|soned, and their lives jeopardized by the Missourians, 
Utah.—The latest news from Salt Lake states, that in 


S. troops in Kansas, dated Ninth mo. 3d. The tenor of 









of government officers to prevent it. 
authority for stating, that a vessel of this description left 
our port last Saturday; and though the circumstance 





Recent advices speak of the discovery of] of the grasshoppers, the crops were very short. 
a conspiracy against the government, in which some of 


Export of Breadstuffs.—The total exports of breadstuffs 
to Great Britain and Ireland, from the various ports of the 
United States, during the year ending on the 31st ultimo, 
were as follows, as near as can be yet ascertained :— 
Flour, 1,635,733 barrels, against only 172,761 to about 
the same period in 1855; wheat, 7,850,012 bushels, 
against 309,077 ; and corn, 6,622,209, against 6,784,555. 

Miscellaneous.—Crossing the Ohio River in a buggy.— 
The Cincinnati (Ohio) Columbian says, that on the 24th 
ult., Patterson, of ‘Adams’ Express,” and one or two 
other gentlemen, rode entirely across the channel of the 
river in a buggy, at a point near Louisville, Ky., just be- 
low the Falls. 

Snow in New Hampshire.—A letter received from Gor- 
ham, N. H., dated 27th ult., says that snow, three inches 
in depth, was then on Mount Washington and other 
peaks, in that vicinity. On the 26th the mercury at 
Mount Washington stood at 21 deg. 

Large Sales of Land—During the Eighth month the 


Illinois Central Land Company sold about $2,751,000 
worth of land, mostly to actual settlers. 


Summer Temperature——The mean of observations regis- 


tered at M‘Allister’s, Chesnut street, daily, at noon and 
3 p.M., gave for 1855: Sixth mo., 79.5; Seventh mo., 
87.6; Eighth mo., 817; average, 82.9; and for 1856, 
Sixth mo., 83.8; Seventh mo., 89.1; Eighth mo., 80.1; 
average, 84.3. 
was 59°, on Sixth mo. 6th; the highest 102°, Seventh 


The lowest record of the last summer 


mo. 18th. 
Bridging the Ohio— An immense suspension bridge, to 


connect Cincinnati and Covington, Ky., is shortly to be 
constructed, the stock having been all paid in. 
bridge is to be fully sixty feet above high water mark, 


The 


so as not to interfere with the navigation of the river. 
The Slave Trade-—The New York Journal of Commerce 


says: “The fitting out of slavers at this port still con- 


tinues, notwithstanding all the efforts made on the part 
We have the best 


was well known, there were not facts so conclusive as to 


justify her detention. 


Fire at Cape Island.—On the night of the 7th inst., the 
Mount Vernon Hotel, an immense building, was entirely 
destroyed by fire. Philip Cain, the lessee, his two sons, 
two daughters, and a housekeeper, were the only occu- 
pants at the time of the disaster. These all lost their 
lives, and of some of them no remains were found after 
the conflagration. The loss of property is stated at 
$150,000. The hotel contained a dining-room 425 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. 

A Good Example.—In accordance with their annual 
custom, Hovey & Co., the extensive dry goods dealers in 
Boston, divided nearly $7,000 among the employees of 
that establishment, on the Ist inst. This amount is the 
surplus of profits accruing over the sum fixed as the 
limit of the wishes of the firm. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received, from John Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 29; from 
Levi Chase, R. L., $2, vol. 29; from Mark Healey, Pa., 
$4, vols. 29 and 30; from J. Fawcett, agt., O., for Stacy 
Cook, Sen., $2, vol. 30; from H. Macy, N. Y., $2, vol. 
29; from E. Bundy, agt., O., $2, vol. 30, for Wm. 
Green, H. Stanton, and Jos. Doudna, of Millwood, Jos. 
Stanton, R. H. Smith, Knowis Doudna, $2 each, vol. 
30. 





ERRATUM.—In the article on “Guano,” in vol. 29 af 


“The Friend,” page 402, for 24 of an English acre, read 
% of an English acre. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS, 


Were opened on Second-day the Ist inst.; that for 
boys in the school-house on Cherry street, above Seventh, 
and that for girls in the centre building of the meeting- 
house on Arch street, between Third and Fourth streets. 
These seminaries are conducted by the same efficient 
teachers that have been employed in them for some years 
past, and under the oversight of the committee of the four 
Monthly Meetings in the city. They offer great facilities 
for the acquisition of a liberal education, while a con- 


cern is maintained to guard the morals and habits of 


the pupils, and imbue them with a love for the princi- 
ples and testimonies of our religious Society. Parents 


intending to place their children in either of them, are 
desired to enter them in the commencement of the ses- 
sion, in order that they may be properly classified. 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, | 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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